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Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 
But, though the whole world turn to coal, 

Then chiefly lives. 

George Herbert. 



Who is the honest man ? 
He that doth still and strongly good pursue. 
To God, his neighbor, and himself most true : 

Whom neither force nor fawning can 
Unpin, or wrench from giving all their due. 

The same author. 



" It is a becoming service to embalm the memory of those 
whose lives have enriched the world in virtue and truth." 



SAMUEL GRANT SIMPKINS. 



Samuel Grant Simpkins, of Boston, was 
born in Brewster, Mass., September 15, 1802. 
He was of Puritan descent, and could trace his 
lineage, in the paternal and maternal line, 
through successive generations, to the early 
years of the colony of Massachusetts Bay. 
Reference to his ancestry will show that some 
of the best blood of that and also of the Plym- 
outh Colony flowed in his veins. There is 
little doubt that his first ancestor in New Eng- 
land was Nicholas Simpkins,^ born in England 
in 1600.2 rte emigrated from London to Bos- 
ton before 1634.^ In that year, he was ap- 
pointed the first captain of the castle, on 

^Savage's Gen. Diet, iv. loi. 

2 Swift's History of Yarmouth, 56. 

^ Researches of Amos Otis, the antiquary of Barnstable County, 
Massachusetts. 
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Castle Island, in Boston Harbor.^ In 1638-9, 
he removed to Yarmouth, where for some 
years he took a leading part in the affairs of 
the new settlement.^ March 5, 1640, he is 
mentioned in the Colonial Records as one of 
a committee of four, the three others of whom 
were the original grantees of the township, to 
make an equal division of the planting lands 
among the settlers.^ He there became pos- 
sessed of real estate, and owned the land 
where the wharves at Yarmouthport are now 
situated.* A creek flowing by this land has 
ever since been known as "Simpkins Creek." ^ 
He sold his plantation in 1646, and removed 
to Scituate.^ In 1649, he had returned to 
Boston; and in 1650 he had the distinction 
of being a member of the Artillery Company ^ 

^ Young*s Chronicles of Massachusetts Bay, 358. 

^Freeman's History of Cape Cod, i. 144, 145. 

8 IHd, 

* Manuscript account of the Simpkins family by George Winslow 
Thacher. 

5 Ibid. 

^ Swift's History of Yarmouth, 56. 

^Savage's Gen. Diet, iv. loi. 
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founded in 1637, chartered in 1638, and at- 
taining in 1700 the appellation of "Ancient 
and Honorable,"^ by which the organization 
is still known. The researches of Dr. Savage 
brought him to the conclusion that Nicholas 
Simpkins was the father of Pilgrim Simpkins, 
of Boston, born, as he thinks, in Yarmouth.^ 
Pilgrim Simpkins died December 3, 1720, aged 
ninety-six, and his wife, Catherine, April 7, 
1 72 1, aged eighty-six.3 The name of the son 
would seem to indicate sufficiently the relig- 
ious and political principles of the father. 
One of the children of Pilgrim and his wife, 
Catherine Richardson, married November 27, 
1661,^ was Thomas, born in Boston, May 30, 
1671.^ To him is given the title of captain.^ 
He was of the Artillery Company in 1727, and 
was living in 1736.^ 

1 Drake's History of Boston, 235, 236. Nicholas Simpkins is 
designated as captain in the Records of the Artillery Company. 

2 Savage's Gen. Diet., iv. loi. ^ Boston Records. 
^Ibid. ^Ibid, 

^ Manuscript account, above named, by George Winslow Thacher. 

'^ Whitman's History of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, second edition, 291. 
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Captain Thomas Simpkins, probably about 
1690, married Margaret, or Margery, daughter 
of James and Margaret Barton,^ James Bar- 
ton had resided in Boston previous to 1688, 
and had there acquired a good estate. He had 
carried on the business of rope-making on a 
wharf on Ann Street, then and afterwards 
known as "Barton's Wharf." In 1688, he 
purchased a farm and other estates in Newton, 
and built his house just within the Water- 
town line, on the south bank of Charles River. 
His will is dated in 1729, and in that he is 
described as of Watertown. He died the 
same year, aged eighty-six. His wife died in 
1 731, aged eighty-seven. They were both in- 
terred at Newton,^ where their gravestones, 
recording their ages, are still to be seen in the 
old Newton Centre cemetery. His estate was 
appraised at about ;^5,ooo, the income of which 
he gave to his widow for her life by his will, 

1 Simpkins Family Record. This record gives the date of the 
marriage as 1696. But the Boston Records state the bitth of 
Thomas, son of Thomas and Margery Simpkins, as Jan. 27, 1692. 

2 Jackson*s History of Newton, 237. 
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dated August 29, 1 729, proved October 1 7, 1729. 
After her decease, one-sixth of the whole was 
given to his daughter, " Margaret Simpkins." ^ 
William, son of Thomas and Margery (Barton) 
Simpkins, was born October 17, 1704.^ He 
was ensign of the Artillery Company in 1757.^ 
He married Elizabeth Symmes. It has been 
considered an established fact that her father 
was Rev. Thomas Symmes, minister of Brad- 
ford, Mass.,* born in that town, February i, 
1677-8, a graduate of Harvard College of 1698, 
who died at Bradford, October 6, 1725, aged 
forty-eight.^ But John R. Vinton's Genealogy 
of the Symmes Family states that the parents 
of Elizabeth, wife of William Simpkins, of Bos- 
ton, goldsmith, son of Thomas and Margery 
Simpkins, were William Symmes, a brother of 

^Middlesex Probate Records. Daniel Oliver's will of Dec. 17, 
1731, designates a dwelling-house, thereby bequeathed, as "adjoining 
to Barton's Rope Walk." See Note 3 on pages 459, 460, of Hill's 
History of the Old South Church, vol. i. 

^ Simpkins Family Record. 

8 Whitman's History of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, 291. 

^Simpkins Family Record. 

^Vinton's Genealogy of the Symmes Family, 40. 
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Rev. Thomas Symmes, and his wife Elizabeth 
(Langdon) Symmes, married June 13, 1706, and 
that they resided in Boston.^ Vinton states the 
date of the marriage of William Simpkins and 
Elizabeth Symmes as " May 14 or 16, 1726."^ 
The same authority states that Elizabeth, 
daughter of Rev. Thomas Symmes, married 
Hon. Thomas Danforth,^ some time President 
of the province of Maine.* If Vinton is to be 
relied upon, the wife of William Simpkins was 
a niece of Rev. Thomas Symmes. 

Thomas and William Symmes were sons of 
Rev. Zechariah Symmes (H. C. 1657), the pred- 
ecessor of Thomas in the Bradford pastorate, 
and grandsons of Rev. Zechariah, the famous 
minister of Charlestown, Mass., born in Eng- 
land, and great-grandsons of Rev. William 
Symmes, minister of Canterbury, Eng.^ Both 

1 Vinton's Genealogy of the Symmes Family. The Boston Records 
state the date of the marriage as June 13, 1705. 

^ Ibid.^ 40. The Boston Records give the date of the marriage as 
May 16, 1726. 

8 IHd, 

* Allen's Biographical Dictionary. 

5 Savage's Gen. Diet., iv. 243, 244. 
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he and his son, the minister of Charlestown, 
are said to have been educated at the (Eng- 
lish) Cambridge University.^ Rev. Thomas 
Symmes is spoken of as a man of strong intel- 
lect and an able preacher. "A man of dis- 
tinction," says Savage.^ Rev. Dr. Colman, of 
Boston, commenting on an Artillery Election 
sermon, delivered by him in 1720, said: "May 
it be as profitable in the reading as it was 
pleasant in the hearing. The preacher was 
unto us as a very lovely song of one that has 
a pleasant voice and can play well on an in- 
strument."^ " He was a goodly person,'' says 
Kingsbury, "having a healthy constitution, a 
vivid, comely countenance, a clear, good voice, 
a genteel deportment, agreeable, affable, — his 
temper hot, but under control." He was dis- 
tinguished for his love of music, and was him- 
self a fine singer. He took energetic and suc- 

iRev. William Jenks, D.D. Statement seat by him to S. G. S. 
in 1843. 

2 Savage's Gen. Diet., iv. 244. 

^ Eliot's Biographical Dictionary, 450. 
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cessful measures, amid strenuous opposition, 
for the improvement of church music.^ 

William Simpkins died March 22, 1780, 
aged seventy-six. His wife died February, 
1794, aged eighty-eight.2 A son of William 
and Elizabeth (Symmes) Simpkins was John, 
born in Boston, November 1 2, 1 740,^ who mar- 
ried August 30, 1764, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Deacon Samuel and Mary (Cookson) Grant* 
Hence the name of Samuel Grant Simpkins. 
Samuel Grant was a deacon of the new North 
Church, to which office he was elected Decem- 
ber 6, 1 742 ; and he discharged its duties to 
the end of his life, — more than thirty-four 
years. He lived to upwards of ninety, and 
died about the year 1777. John Simpkins was 
of the Artillery Company in 1769, and was 
then designated as captain^ He was for more 
than fifty-five years — from 1776 to 1831, the 

1 Kingsbury's Memorial History of Bradford, 72, 74, 75, 79. 

2 Boston Records. * Ibid, 

^Ibid, Also statement of Rev. John Simpkins in American 
Quarterly Register, 

^ Whitman's History of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, second edition, 320. 
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year of his death — a deacon of the New North 
Church/ and for many years the senior and pre- 
siding deacon of the Congregational churches 
of Boston.2 He was a patriot of the Revolu- 
tion, a member of the Committee of Corre- 
spondence and of the military company of the 
Cadets, commanded by John Hancock.^ "One 
day in August" (1775), says Bancroft, "Gage 
revoked Hancock's commission in the Boston 
Cadets ; and that company resented the insult 
by returning the king's standard and disband- 
ing."* "There are many of my hearers," says 
Dr. Robbins, alluding to Deacon John Simp- 
kins, "whose memory can recall his slender 
and venerable form, erect even to the last, 
that, clad in the costume of former days, was 
an object of attraction to young and old as he 

1 Statement of Rev. John Simpkins in Quarterly Register; also 
Whitman's History cited above, 320. In this history, it is explicitly 
stated that Thomas, Ensign William, and Captain John Simpkins 
were descendants of " Captain Nicholas Simpkins." 

^ Sennon of Rev. Chandler Robbins, D.D., on the death of Rev. 
John Simpkins. 

^Ibid, 

^Bancroft's History of the United States, vii. loi. 
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walked these streets, whose appearance must 
have been how singularly altered during the 
long period through which his recollection 
stretched, since he died at the extreme age of 
more than threescore and thirty years."* He 
died December 1 1, 1831,^ aged ninety-one. His 
wife, Elizabeth Grant, died August 7, 1771.^ 
This gentleman was the father of Rev. John 
Simpkins, one of whose sons was Samuel 
Grant, the subject of this memoir. 

Rev. John Simpkins was born in Boston, 
April 16, 1768.* He graduated at Harvard 
College in 1786,^ and was "ordained as the 
first minister of a large and respectable con- 
gregation," October 19, 1791, in what was then 
the North Parish of Harwich, but is now the 
town of Brewster.^ He continued to be the 
esteemed and beloved pastor of this church for 

1 Dr. Robbins's Sermon. 

2 Whitman's History of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, 320. 

^ Simpkins Family Record and Boston Records. 

* Freeman's History of Cape Cod, i. 392. 

^Harvard Catalogues. 

6 Freeman's History, ii. 516, 517 ; i. 390, 391. 
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forty years.^ Induced by failing health, he 
resigned this charge in October, 1831. He 
died in Boston, where his three sons were set- 
tled, February 28, 1843, aged seventy-five. He 
is respectfully remembered as the estimable 
and amiable minister of Brewster.^ Among his 
other publications was an oration in commem- 
oration of American independence, delivered 
at Brewster, July 4, 18 11.® 

The mother of Samuel Grant Simpkins was 
Olive Stone, grand-daughter of Rev. Nathaniel 
Stone, who was born in Watertown, Mass., in 
1667 (H. C. 1690), and who was the first min- 
ister of the Congregational church of Harwich, 

' 1 Freeman's History, ii. 516, 517 ; i. 390, 391. 
^Ibid. 

* Appendix to Dr. Robbins*s Sermon. 

Rev. Mr. Simpkins was greatly respected and beloved. On occa- 
sion of his decease, his former parishioners assembled, and united in 
resolutions expressive of their great regard for their "departed friend, 
who for forty years labored as their pastor, with learning, zeal, and fidel- 
ity, and who ever afterward evinced a fatherly solicitude for the welfare 
and interests of the parish." An exemplar of purity and benevolence, 
his manners exhibiting the dignity of a former age, his preaching 
a peculiar chastity and even elegance of style, the impression upon 
all who knew him was not to be easily effaced. His high position 
as a scholar and theologian is inferable from the fact that young men 
preparing for the ministry resorted to him for instruction. — Free- 
man's History of Cape Cod, ii. 760. 
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now Brewster, over which he was settled Oc- 
tober 1 6, 1700.^ She became the wife of Rev. 
John Simpkins August 31, 1792.^ Her first 
ancestor in America was Simon Stone, who 
emigrated from London in 1635, and settled at 
Watertown, Mass.^ His son, Simon, born in 
England in 1631, settled in the same town, on 
the bank of Charles River in the rear of Mount 
Auburn, near the Cambridge line. He died 
February 27, 1707-8, aged about seventy-seven, 
and his widow, Mary Whipple, June 2, 1720, 
aged eighty-six. He and his father were both 
men of note, respected and honored in that 

town.* The son of the second Simon, Rev. 
Nathaniel, above mentioned, married Reli- 
ance, youngest daughter of Governor Thomas 
Hinckley, of the Old Colony, on December 15, 

1 Freeman's History of Cape Cod, il 494. 

^ Simpkins Family Record and Appendix to Dr. Robbins's Sermon. 

'Freeman's History of Cape Cod, ii. 390, 391. 

* Bond's History of Watertown, 584, 585. 

The house of Simon Stone, 2d, was but recently and perhaps is 
still standing, — a curious relic of olden times, and occupied more 
than two hundred years by lineal descendants. Freeman's Cape 
Cod, i. 390. 
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1698.^ Her mother was Mary Smith, daugh- 
ter of Quartermaster Smith, who came from 
England in 1635.^ Reliance Hinckley is said 
to have been baptized on the day of the great 
Narragansett (Indian) Battle, in which her 
father was engaged, and in which the power of 
that tribe was irretrievably broken.^ She re- 
ceived her name because of the firm reliance 
that was felt in the Divine Providence that 
the colonists would be victorious.* Rev. Na- 
thaniel Stone " was an able divine, a man of 
talents and firmness, much beloved by the 
people of his charge, and held a prominent 
position among the clergy of his day."^ He 
died Februarys, 1755, aged eighty-seven years, 
ten months.® His widow. Reliance, died May 
24, 1759, aged eighty-four.^ Thus the pastor- 
ate of Rev. Nathaniel Stone was protracted 
through (nearly) fifty-five years.® His son, the 

1 Freeman's History of Cape Cod, i. 390, 391. 

^Otis's Notes of Barnstable Families, 118. 

8 Freeman's History of Cape Cod, ii. 743. 

* Ibid, ^ Ibid.f i. 392. 

6 Ibid., i. 390, 391. 7 /^/^. 8 /^ij ^ i. 337^ 338. 
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second Nathaniel, born November 29, 1713,^ 
married in 1742 Mary, daughter of Colonel Syl- 
vanus Bourne, of Barnstable, and his wife, Mary 
Gorham. Mary (Bourne) Stone was born in 
Falmouth, Mass., April 22, 1720.^ Nathaniel 
Stone,^ the younger, died January i, 1777, aged 
sixty-three.* His wife died in 181 3, aged 
ninety-four.^ They were the parents of Olive, 
who married Rev. John Simpkins, as hereafter 
stated. Nathaniel Stone, 2d, was sheriff of the 
county of Barnstable before the Revolution,® 
was treasurer of Harwich twenty-eight years, 
and clerk of that town twenty-five years, besides 
holding other important trusts.^ As has been 
stated, the parents of Captain Thomas Simp- 
kins, Pilgrim Simpkins and Catherine Rich- 

1 Freeman's History of Cape Cod, i. 391. 

^Otis*s Notes of Barnstable Families, 118. (Freeman, ii. 519.) 

^ Nathaniel Stone, 2d, and Mary Bourne, were the parents of Olive 
Stone, wife of Rev. John Simpkins, as heretofore stated. 

^ Freeman, ii. 749, states the date of his death as Jan. 7, 1777. 

^ Simpkins Family Record. 

6 Freeman's History of Cape Cod, ii. 749. 

'^Ibid.f ii. 519. 
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ardson, his wife, attained respectively the ages 
of ninety-six and eighty-six.^ 

It will have been noticed that Deacon Grant, 
whose daughter was the paternal grandmother 
of Samuel Grant Simpkins, died at upwards 
of ninety years of age,^ that John Simpkins, 
the husband of Elizabeth Grant [who were the 
parents of Rev. John Simpkins], lived beyond 
the great age of ninety-one, having been born 
November 12, 1740, and having deceased De- 
cember II, 1831.^ Rev. John himself lived to 
near the age of seventy-five.* The maternal 
ancestry of the subject of this memoir was 
equally remarkable for longevity. His mother's 
grandfather. Rev. Nathaniel Stone, lived to 
nearly the age of eighty-eight, and Reliance 
(Hinckley) Stone to the age of eighty-four.^ 
Her mother, Mary Bourne, wife of Nathaniel 
Stone, the younger, attained the very remarka- 
ble age of ninety-four.^ So that Mr. Simpkins 
and liis brothers and sisters, on the ground of 

'^Antey p. 7. ^Anie^ p. 12. " ^Ante^ p. 14. 

*Antey p. 15. ^ Ante, p. 17. ^ Antey p. 18. 
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heredity^ had good reason to look forward to a 
long life. The event proved that such expec- 
tations, if entertained, were well founded. His 
sister Olive, Mrs. John Capen, lived to the 
age of seventy-eight His sister Elizabeth, 
Mrs. George P. Bangs, was eighty at the time 
of her death. His sister Caroline, who re- 
mained single to the end of her life, lived to 
be upwards of ninety-one. His brother Na- 
thaniel S. died at the age of eighty-nine, his 
brother John at the age of nearly eighty-five, 
while he himself died in his eighty-seventh 
year. 

Tracing his line upward, we find his de- 
scent, on the paternal side, was through John, 
John, William, Thomas, Pilgrim to Nicholas, 
who was in Boston before 1634; on the 
maternal side, through Olive Stone, Nathaniel, 
Junior, Nathaniel, Senior, Simon to Simon who 
came from England to Watertown in 1635. 

If ancestry have a determinate influence 
upon the character of descendants, we have a 
right to look for sterling qualities of mind 
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and heart in the subject of this memoir. A 
glance at the history of his life will show that 
such anticipations are fully realized. 

Samuel Grant Simpkins appears to have 
spent his earlier years at his father's home in 
Brewster. We cannot doubt that the benign 
influences of that home tended to mould his 
whole career, and continually manifested them- 
selves in those amiable and kindly traits, in 
those Christian graces, and in that devout 
spirit for which he was so distinguished. His 
educational advantages were, for the most 
part, only such as the public schools of 
his native town afforded, and such instruc- 
tion as his parents could find time to give 
him. We, however, learn from statements 
that he made to an intimate friend,^ some 
time in the latter part of his life, that he 
enjoyed for a time the instructions of a very 
capable and skilful teacher, a Mr. Smith, who 
taught him Latin. His sister Caroline was 
particularly desirous that he should have a 

^ Miss Helen M. Cobb. 
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college education, and prepare himself for the 
clerical profession.^ His native modesty, 
which always made him shrink from anything 
that would bring him into prominence, and a 
rather delicate constitution, led him to relin- 
quish such a design, if he had ever entertained 
it. We know that he possessed an inquisitive 
mind, and felt the duty and necessity of im- 
provement. He had a taste for reading, which 
he carefully cultivated ; and, without doubt, he 
owed much to self-culture. He early acquired 
a clear and handsome handwriting, and was 
able to express himself with force and per- 
spicuity. In a fragment of autobiography, he 
has left on record that at the age of seven- 
teen he was employed as a clerk in a store on 
Central Wharf, in Boston. But his scholarly 
tastes inclined him to a different course of life ; 
and, as he states in the same fragment, on 
coming of age in 1823, he entered into part- 
nership with his elder brother, Nathaniel, in 
the book-selling and stationery business, under 

13. G. S.*s statement to Miss Cobb. 
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the firm of " N. S. Simpkins & Co." Among 
other publications of theirs was a little volume, 
published in 1828, entitled the "Moral and Re- 
ligious Souvenir," a very handsome book for 
that day. Its frontispiece is an interesting 
engraving, representing the blind Milton dic- 
tating " Paradise Lost " to his two daughters, 
who commit to writing his sublime concep- 
tions, as he gave them expression. This vol- 
ume, containing the choicest morceaux from 
the best authors, is an excellent compilation, 
and bears an appropriate name. This firm 
was afterward dissolved, and the junior part- 
ner continued the business alone. In 1840 
he formed a copartnership with another book- 
seller, Harrison Gray; but the business was 
conducted in the name of Mr. Simpkins only.^ 
This connection lasted about two years, when 
it terminated by mutual consent; and Mr. 
Simpkins continued the business as before. 
His store was for a number of years at the 
corner of Court and Brattle Streets; and at 

^ The articles of copartnership are among Mr. Simpkins*s papers. 
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one time he had another book-selling and 
stationery establishment on Tremont Row. 
While he kept open two stores, Mr. Lorenzo 
Burge had charge of that first named, having 
an interest in the business of that establish- 
ment.^ 

In 1845, his store was at No. 21 Tremont 
Row, while Kimball's Museum was in building 
on the opposite side of the street.^ That year 
President Quincy acknowledged his gift to 
Harvard College of a number of volumes and 
of four hundred pamphlets.^ In 1847-8, he 
removed to No. 94 Washington Street, and 
afterwards to No. 124 Washington, corner of 
Water Street, which he occupied with an- 
other book-seller, Mr. Benjamin H. Greene.* 
Here Mr. Simpkins published several popular 
works.^ He, however, gradually relinquished 
the business of book-selling, confining his at- 

1 Mr. Burge himself is the authority for this statement. 

2 Mr. B. F. Bennett's statement. 

^ Letter of thanks from President Quincy. 
* Mr. B. F. Bennett's statement. 
^Ibid, 
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tention more and more to the stationery line. 
While at No. 124 Washington Street, he 
closed out his stock of books, and engaged 
exclusively in the stationery trade.^ In 1853, 
he purchased the stock and good will of the 
stationery warehouse of Oliver Holman, well 
known as a stationer in Boston, many years at 
No. 124 State Street, to which Mr. Simpkins 
removed.^ It was the understanding between 
them that the unexpired lease of this store, 
which would soon terminate, was to be re- 
newed. This expectation, however, was not 
realized, greatly to the disappointment of Mr. 
Simpkins and somewhat to his disadvantage. 
In consequence, he was compelled to remove 
to a less commodious and less eligible site, at 
No. 1 32 on the same street. After continuing 
the stationery business here about three years, 
he succeeded, in i860, in obtaining possession 
of a more desirable stand in the Shaw build- 
ing, at No. 116 State Street, which he fitted 

^ Mr. B. F. Bennett's statement. 
2 IHd. 
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up to suit his own taste and convenience, and 
which he continued to occupy until he wholly 
withdrew from business in 1867. After pur- 
chasing Mr. Holman's stock, Mr. Simpkins 
had extensive dealings with him, the former 
holding large contracts for the supply of sta- 
tionery to government offices. Among his 
customers, he counted many persons of the 
highest standing and character, of whom may 
be mentioned the Lawrences, Davises, Shaws, 
and Lowells.^ 

In the same building in which was Mr. 
Simpkins's store there was also the shipping 
office of Glidden & Williams, to which, it is 
said, the Hon. Oakes Ames and others, his 
associates, almost daily passed through the 
store, to consider and determine upon the 
ways and means of building the Pacific Rail- 
road. In that office, it is said, Mr. Ames and 
his associates did devise the ways and means 
of accomplishing this great undertaking, and 

^All the facts connected with Mr. Simpkins's removal to State 
Street were obtained from Mr. B. F. Bennett. 
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assumed the immense responsibilities which 
that gigantic enterprise involved.^ 

In 1867 Mr. Simpkins sold his stock in 
trade and his business to three young men, 
Benjamin F. Bennett, Francis Doane, and 
William S. Greenough. Messrs. Bennett and 
Doane had been for many years his trusted 
clerks. Mr. Bennett came to him a boy, fresh 
from school, in 1845. The new firm, B. F. 
Bennett & Co., continued the business at the 
same stand for four years. Mr. Bennett then 
retired; and the other partners prosecuted the 
business as Doane & Greenough. Mr. Green- 
ough afterward withdrew i^ and Mr. Doane 
has remained a stationer at the same place to 
this day, under the style of Francis Doane & 
Co. To the end of his life, Mr. Simpkins 
made frequent calls, when in town, at his old 
stand, for which he always retained an attach- 
ment, and to which for years he had his busi- 
ness letters directed, never ceasing to speak 

1 Statement of Mr. B. F. Bennett and Mr. Francis Doane. 

2 Ibid. 
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of it as " my store," ^ though he had no pecu- 
niary interest therein after the sale. 

Samuel Grant Simpkins was from early 
youth a consistent and devoted Unitarian 
Christian. He was a deacon for many years 
of the Bedford Street Church, under the pas- 
torate of Dr. Chandler Robbins. He took a 
deep interest in the Ministry at Large in Bos- 
ton, and was, almost from its commencement, 
a teacher in the Howard Sunday-school, con- 
nected with the Pitts Street, now the Bulfinch 
Place, Chapel. His services as a teacher were 
continuous for some twenty years, and were 
highly appreciated by his associates in the 
Sunday-school, as well as by the clergymen 
who successively had the charge of this minis- 
try, including the present pastor. Rev. S. H. 
Winkley, who pays a heartfelt tribute to his 
unostentatious but conscientious, earnest, and 
faithful work. On retiring, near the close of 
the year 1850, from the Howard Sunday- 

^ He often spoke of the store to the writer of this Memoir, using 
these very words. 
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school, to take up his residence in a suburban 
town for the benefit of his impaired health, 
he received the following letter from Mr. N. 
Davies Cotton, the respected secretary of a 
meeting of the teachers of that school : — 

Boston, December 3, 1850. 
Mr. S. G. Simpkins : 

Dear Sir, — At a meeting of the teachers of the How- 
ard Sunday-school, held last evening, a communication 
was received from yourself, which caused much sorrow 
on the part of those teachers who have heretofore been 
connected with you as co-workers in the vineyard of the 
Lord. 

On motion of Mr. Winkley, seconded by Mr. Harlow, 
it was vofed: That the thanks of this meeting be given 
to Mr. S. G. Simpkins for the deep interest which he has 
at all times shown in the Howard Sunday-school, and 
that, while we sympathize with him in the feebleness of 
health which requires his residence in the country, we 
sincerely desire his restoration to health and return to 
our midst. 

Vbfe/f, That the above vote be forwarded to Mr. Simp- 
kins by the secretary. 

And, while performing my official duty as above, per- 
mit me, my dear sir, to express my personal concurrence 
in the sentiments there expressed. 
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The exact date when Mr. Simpkins first 
took up his residence in Newton is not known ; 
but from the best information obtainable it is 
concluded that he and his sister Caroline, 
having gone there to pass the summer of 1850, 
remained through the ensuing fall and winter, 
and continued to reside there for upwards of 
twenty years. 

In addition to the beauty of the scenery of 
that place and of the surrounding country, the 
salubrity of the air, and the facilities of going 
thither and returning to Boston, afforded by 
the Boston & Albany Railroad, he was doubt- 
less also attracted to that place by the fact 
that it was the home of his sister Olive (Mrs. 
John Capen) and her family, to whom, as to 
all of his relatives, he was devotedly attached. 
From the death of his mother, in 1844, to the 
end of her life, his sister Caroline made her 
home with him. Between them a warm attach- 
ment existed, more close and tender even than 
is usual between brother and sister. Neither 
of them being married, his sister was his most 
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intimate companion and friend. One by one, 
he had seen his parents and his brothers and 
sisters — all save this sister — removed to the 
spirit-land; and the same could with truth be 
said of the greater number of the companions 
of his childhood and youth and the attached 
friends of his maturer years. 

Yet he did not "abate one jot of heart or 
hope." He retained his cheerfulness and se- 
renity through all these bereavements, sustained 
by an unwavering faith in the divine love. 
But, when the only connecting link that bound 
him to his father's home was broken by the 
death, in 1886, of the last survivor of that 
home except himself, he was so prostrated 
with grief that his life for weeks seemed to 
hang as if by a thread. But, with the return 
of health, his spirits revived, and gradually his 
wonted cheerfulness returned. 



The feeble beginnings of the present large 
and flourishing " Channing Religious Society " 
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of Newton date from 1851. It was formed by 
a few Unitarians in September of that year, 
and was supplied with preaching at first by 
Rev. Con vers Francis, D.D., of the Cambridge 
Divinity School. January 3, 1853, Mr. Simp- 
kins was chosen one of a committee of three to 
prepare for the Channing Church " a form of 
union expressive of common faith and fellow- 
ship." On the loth of the same month, this 
committee reported a Declaration of Faith and 
Union; and on February 3, 1853, the following 
declaration was adopted : — 

We whose names are subscribed, recognizing the 
value and importance of united thought and action in 
the study and practice of Christian truth, and also of 
sympathy and communion in the formation of the Chris- 
tian character and the work of the Christian life, do 
therefore unite together in the following declaration of 
our faith and purpose : — 

Our faith is in Jesus, as the Christ, the son of God. 

And we hereby form ourselves into a church of his 
disciples, that we may co-operate together in the study 
and practice of Christianity. 
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And we further unite in the following covenant with 
each other, as an expression of this faith and fellowship, 
and as a form to be used in the reception of those who 
wish to unite with us as a church. 

The covenant, brief and simple, then follows. 

To this "Declaration and Covenant" Mr. 
Simpkins is one of the subscribers. He is 
also recorded as one of the deacons of the 
Channing Church.^ 

In 1856, Mr. Simpkins was one of seven 
persons who joined in a legal organization of 
this society. He served as one of its standing 
committee in 1856, 1857, and 1858, and again 
in 1869, 1870, 1871, and 1872. He also took 
a very warm and active interest in the Sunday- 
school connected with the Channing Church, 
served many years as one of its teachers, and 
was for a time its superintendent. This office, 
which he from his unaffected diffidence reluc- 
tantly assumed, he soon gladly relinquished to 
one whom he thought better qualified for its 
duties. Rev. Dr. Edward J. Young, the first 

1 Smith's History of Newton, 688, 689. 
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ordained pastor of that church, who main- 
tained a cordial friendship with Mr. Simpkins 
to the end of his life, testifies to his constant 
helpfulness to the society and to his disinter- 
ested labors in its behalf. 

In 1 87 1, his sister, Mrs. Capen, died, and 
the family soon after removed from Newton. 
Mr. Simpkins did not long remain there after 
this event, but again removed to Boston, which 
he made his home for the remainder of his 
life, spending the summers at different points 
in the country, and enjoying the society of his 
sister Caroline. A few summers were spent 
by them in Yarmouthport, where they boarded 
with their friends, the Gorhams, whose kind- 
ness was warmly appreciated by both brother 
and sister. This family received, by the re- 
spective wnlls of each, substantial tokens of 
their regard. One winter, and perhaps longer, 
they spent with their brother Nathaniel at the 
same place. 

One of the most striking characteristics of 
Mr. Simpkins was his simplicity, to which may 
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be added his sincerity. Whatever end he had 
in view, he moved directly toward it. When- 
ever his wishes were to be expressed, he was 
only satisfied with the simplest and plainest 
language and the fewest words in which his 
ideas could be stated. To him might justly 
have been applied those striking lines of Sir 
Henry Wotton, — 

How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another's will — 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill ! 

During his long life of more than eighty- 
six years, Mr. Simpkins was distinguished for 
sterling integrity and untiring industry, for 
unaffected kindness of heart, ever prompting 
him to generous deeds, for a singularly modest 
and unassuming yet dignified demeanor, for 
marked suavity, uniform cheerfulness and gen- 
tleness, and for unvarying courtesy. He was, 
indeed, in its truest sense, a Christian gentle- 
man. Unambitious except to do good, he was 
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prompt to embrace every opportunity for be- 
nevolent action. But he was wholly unosten- 
tatious, and made no parade of his charities. 
He did "^ good by stealth, and blush[ed] to find 
it fame.** 

To his relatives and friends he was warmly 
attached, and ever most afiFectionate and kind. 

His assiduous attention to business, united 
with inexpensive habits, good sense, and a 
sound judgment secured him an ample fort- 
une. The larger part of his income was for 
many years devoted to benevolent objects; 
and he was accustomed to remark in his later 
years that he had no desire to increase the 
principal. The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the Children's Mission to the Children of 
the Destitute, the Normal and Agricultural 
Institute at Hampton, Va., for the education 
of Indian and colored youth, and kindred char- 
ities, were the frequent recipients of his bounty. 
These and other worthy objects were not for- 
gotten by him, when making a final distribu- 
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tion of his estate. The public bequests in his 
will were as follows : — 

The American Unitarian Association, .... )^2,ooo 

The Hampton Institute, to found a scholarship 

* 

for poor and meritorious students, . . . . i)5oo 
The Children's Mission to the Children of the 

Destitute, in Boston, 1,000 

The first Unitarian Society in Brewster, . . . 1,300 
The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Children, 500 

The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Animals, 500 

The North Bennet Street Industrial School, in 

Boston, 500 

In relation to the bequest to the Hampton 
School, General S. C Armstrong wrote to Mr. 
Simpkins's executors : " I am glad to hear of 
this kind and generous legacy. Mr. Simpkins 
was always most kind and helpful, and it was 
a pleasure to meet him." 

Rev. S. B. Cruft, in behalf of the Children's 
Mission, wrote : " Many thanks for your infor- 
mation of the Simpkins legacy to the Chil- 
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dren's Mission. Mr. Simpkins was always its 
good friend and the friend of all good objects 
and of every one privileged to know him, as I 
have for many years. The modesty belonging 
to true merit was truly his." 

Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, writes : " I 
thank you for your kind information in respect 
to Mr. Simpkins's legacy to the Association. 
I knew him well for many years as one of the 
truly good men and one deeply interested in 
the cause." 

Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, President of the 
North Bennet Street Industrial School, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of a letter from the 
executors informing her of the legacy to that 
institution, says : " If Mr. Simpkins leaves any 
near relation, — wife or son or brother, — may 
I not, through you, send our thanks and ap- 
preciation of the kind thought expressed in 
this way by him.? It is a great pleasure to 
have the help of our friends in our work ; but 
to receive unexpectedly help from a stranger. 
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and an expression of approval and desire to 
further the objects of such a school as this 
from some one whom we did not know to have 
been especially interested in it, is an encour- 
agement for the future which is most valuable 
to all who are now engaged in carrying it on. 
With most sincere thanks," etc. 

Mr. Simpkins died at his residence in Bos- 
ton, after a few hours' illness, on the 27th 
of March, 1889, retaining his usual equanimity 
and placidness of manner to the very last. 

" An Israelite without guile," unpretending, 
humble, sincere, unaffectedly devout, ever ear- 
nest to do his part that the kingdom of God 
might come on earth, he has left to us the 
priceless legacy of a good example. Cheerful, 
hopeful, trustful, happy in doing good, with an 
abiding faith in the heavenly Father's love, he 
passed on to the higher life. 

The funeral services were at the residence 
of Mr. George P. Bangs, a son of Mr. Simp- 
kins's sister Elizabeth, at 94 Mt. Vernon Street, 
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in Boston, and were conducted by Rev. Brooke 
Herford of the Arlington Street Church. It 
was a beautiful and an appropriate service, 
simple and touching. The example of a life 
so pure, so disinterested, and so distinguished 
for active goodness, which, its work all done, 
had ended as with the divine benediction, so 
peacefully and sweetly, was commended as 
calling for the profoundest gratitude to God. 
Such a life, it was said, we could, in all sin- 
cerity, feel was crowned with the plaudit be- 
stowed on him who had rightly improved all 
the talents intrusted to him : " Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant! Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord ! " 

The interment was at Mt. Auburn. As the 
last rays of the setting sun were lighting up 
with their brilliancy this "garden of graves," 
all that remained to his friends of the departed 
was tenderly laid to rest, '* earth to earth, ashes 
to ashes," by the side of the sister who had 
been his faithful companion for so many years 
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and whom he had loved so well. " Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright ; for the 
end of that man is peace." 



The great lesson of his life is fittingly and 
beautifully expressed in the lines of Bryant : — 

" So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams." 



